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EXTRACTS 
From the Matron’s ‘Report. 


It is with pleasure that | present 
to you my report for the year. 
Our sewing departments have 
made marked progress. It has 
been most gratifying to note the in- 
creased interest which both trainers 
and children are showing in their 
work. 

The dressmaking department is 
worthy of special mention. In the 
early part of the year we were 
somewhat handicapped by the ill- 
ness and subsequent resignation of 
the teacher but we were very _ for- 
tunate in securing someone well 
adapted for the position and under 
whose training the children are do- 
ing especially good work. We 
began the spring sewing early in 
February, aiming if possible to 
have for every girl a white dress 
for Easter Sunday. So many had 
outgrown their last summer’s 
dresses that when we knew how 
many were needed the task seem- 
ed hopeless but teacher and pupils 
went to work in earnest and I am 
glad to say accomplished what they 
attempted and | think it would 
have been hard to find a happiet 
set of girls than ours on | 
morning. 

The tailoring department con- 
tinues to do excellent work we 
training influence is far reachin 


zastel 


Probably A. H. is one of the m 
interested b ys in the class. He 
does much of the cleaning and 
pressing and besides Is very Hep 
ful in handling the lothes. — 
he taloress ! 


has worked with th 


so many years that he understands 


and has kept in close touch with 
every branch of the work so that 
he isa great help to the matron 
during the summer when _ the 
teacher of this department is on 
her vacation. His training has al- 
so taught him to notice the clothing 
of the boys and_ he frequently 
draws my attention to a child who 
needs a new suit or reminds me of 
someone whose clothes need re- 
pairing, etc. Thus he shows that 
he feels the responsibility in his 
work which we are so anxious that 
all of our children shall have. 

The interest taken in the mend- 
ing rooms and the good work done 
there is very commendable. It is 
not always easy to convince one 
that ‘‘A stitch in time saves nine’’ 
or to have employes notice the 
little rents and tears but we have 
noted a steady improvement in 
that direction for the past several 
months. 

We are looking forward with 
pleasure to the increased accommo- 
dations and better facilities for 
clothing in the South cottages. 
The clothes will then be under a 
clothes keeper who will give her 
entire time to that department and 
we are anticipating good results. 
Much has been accomplished with 
our present system tho we have 
felt it to be defective in many 
points. 

It is about one year since the 
little nursery children were moved 
from Moore to Keller cottave. The 
marked improvement in both groups 
has proven the wisdom of the 
change. 

Within the past few months a 
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imbe f promising — little girl 
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have been admitted to the School 
and itisa pleasure to notice the 
interest the larger girls take in 
their training. It gives a much 
needed outlet to the mother instinct 
found in nearly every girl’s heart 
be she normal or otherwise. The 
gradual improvement in the large 
girls themselves, due to the feeling 
of responsibility in act and deed, is 
also marked. 

M. L. Vernon. 
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| have never found a text book 
made by an adult for children in 
the primary grades which | con- 
sider as valuable or helpful as those 
made by the children themselves. 
lf our children can and do make 
such books why cannot the normal 
children do as well? 


One of the valuable things 
about manual training is that the 
child must get things right before 
he can go on. The errors in a 
sense correct themselves. 


The little child should know at 
every point just where he stands. 
He must not be required to store 
his mind with abstract facts to be 
used at some far distant time. 


We all believe that it is neces- 
sary to proceed from the known to 
the unknown when we are training 
a child but somehow we manage to 
direct our ideas over the child’s 
head. 


When you hear a teacher say 
that her children should have 
learned certain things long before 
coming to her room it is a good 
sign that in all probability the 
children did not fully understand 
the work in the other grades. 


A child remembers so much 
more easily than it understands 
and talks so fluently of what it re- 
members that we allow ourselves 


to be led away and often couch our 
examination questions in such 
terms that we are really only ex- 
amining the child’s power to 
remember. 


The teacher who undertakes 
work with backward children must, 
if she will be successful, have a 
pretty definite knowledge of the 
material with which she is to 
work, and training in the methods 
in vogue in the best institutions in 
the country. 


MANUAL TRAINING 


Manual Training is being recog- 
nized more and more as one of the 
essentials in the all around de- 
velopment of the child. The 
question is often asked ‘‘Do child- 
ren like this work?’’ Most certain- 
ly, when itis properly presented. 
They do not like to plane merely 
for the sake of planing but 
when they see the labor of their 
hands taking form and bearing 
fruit they are always anxious to 
make something else and eager to 
select useful things. How their 
eyes beam with pleasure as they 
hang a finished piece of work on 
the wall where it will be seen by 
all who come into the room! 

We find leaders among the back- 
ward children as in every other 
walk of life and when they com- 
plete a piece of work their followers 
want to make something like it and 
when asked what they are making 
will say, ‘‘like John’s’’ or ‘‘like 
Emma’s.’’ To them—this is a sutti- 
cient name for whatever it may be. 
Channing says, ‘‘We can fix ou! 
eyes on perfection and make al- 
most everything speed toward it.’’ 
So must we give our children ideals 
within their comprehension, lead 
them to do their best and leave the 
result with God. 

C. Warren. 
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ification is possible, and is intended to 
give care and training to those children 
whose mental condition prevents their 
attending the public schools. 
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Most of all be sure that your 
child always succeeds, set his tasks 
so that he shall always feel the 
wonderful power of SUCCESS. 


‘Children are not bad, they 
only do bad things sometimes.”’ 
The real reason is that they don’t 
know any better or they can’t 
help it. | 

In training our children the 
teacher must possess more tact, 
resourcefulness and patience than 
is ever needed for normals. She 
must be strong physically, of good 
mental poise, motherly in | 
stincts, full-blooded, warm hearted 
and loving. 

If a privilege is withdrawn be- 
cause of some breach of discipline, 
it back for some 


be sure to giv 
the course of the 
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morning all of the privileges ¢ 
day are taken away there is I 
special reason for being good an 
few children have reached th 


point oF pbeln 
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We do not require our pupils to 
do things, we permit them to do 
them. 


Learning to read is entirely 
different from reading to learn, and 
comes first. 

Let us encourage the child to 
talk about what he sees and to ob- 
serve that he may have something 
to talk about. 


Too often our training attempts 
to fit the child for a life that he can 
never by any possibility hope to 
lead and so we make a misfit. 


The power of speech is largely 
a measure of mental ability. All 
training in expressing himself vo- 
cally therefore is training for the 
child. 

If children learned the elements 
of trades early in school life, when 
the time comes that they must 
earn a living, as most of them 
must, by some trade, the work 
would be a dignity not an indignity, 
as our present methods of training 
now tend to make it. 


With all of the essential things 
it is necessary to know in order to 
be even reasonably well educated, 
is it not well for both parents and 
teachers to look closely at what 
their children are being taught and 
see how much has absolutely no 
chance of being used by the child 


excepting to pass the school ex- 


Stop to think a moment. What 
real connection do you suppose a 
hild finds when he is just begin- 
ning to learn, between ‘the letters 
of the alphabet and reading, be- 
tween the multiplication table and 
arithmetic, between vertical and 
oblique lines and drawing, between 
the musical scale and singing, be- 
tween dates and history, between 

onjugations or declensions and 


language, 
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NUMBERS 


It has been asked many times 
how our children can become con- 
versant with numbers and their 
meaning. Surely not by attempt- 
ing to use their abstract forms. 

The teacher must first gain the 
child’s confidence and give him 
constant, kindly, encouraging help 
every step of the way. It is use- 
less to merely call ‘‘come up high- 
er,’’ the teacher too must work. 

Drill work constantly repeated 
will in time fix many important 
facts in the child’s mind, but it 
would only be a feat of memory. 

The proof of mental power is not 
in the mere possession of a col- 
lection of facts but in the ability to 
use them, therefore to simply learn 
that the figure 3 is called three and 
by adding 2 more we obtain this 
thing —5— called five asa result, 
has no possible interest to any 
child either normal or backward. 
Why? Because it is not live, 
vital. Those figures to the childish 
eye, to quote one of my own boys 
‘they look like little worms.’’ 
How can we hope to impress that 
child with the idea of adding two 
worms together and having as a 
result 5—five—five what? Five 
without a name that means any- 
thing to him unless he thinks that 
this figure too looks like a worm. 

Enough of the abstract; let us 
look into the possibilities of the 
concrete. Suppose the child has 
no knowledge of number, we must 
Start at the very beginning of 
things. What material have we in 
the class room, material that will 
be of interest to these little inquir- 
ing minds all ready to hunt their 
own answers to the eternal ques- 
tions of childhood? In every 
class room we have girls or boys, 
and of course chairs or desks, 
These are large objects, let us find 
out how many we have in the 
room. What better chance for the 
child to learn to count in rotation 


and at the same time find out the 
numerical value of each number. 
He must of course in time learn 
to write the forms that represent 
these words of which he has learn- 
ed the meaning and use. When 
he is quite sure he can count his 
own two shoes, let him count 
John’s shoes also. Is it not better 
for him to learn for himself that 
John’s two shoes and his two 
shoes are four shoes, than to re- 
peat two plus two are four? It is 
not fair to the child to require him 
to think of the number of John’s 
shoes abstractly, in the beginning. 
John must really be there to show 
his shoes and have them counted. 
This principle of dealing with 
concrete objects must be applied at 
every step of the child’s study of 
arithmetic. He resorts to the 
written forms later on only to aid 
him in tabulating the knowledge 
previously acquired. In the work- 
ing out of his example the brighter 
child or the one having the longer 
training brings into use his imagin- 
ing powers. Play enters very 
largely into the work at all times. 
Mother Goose rhymes are a great 
help. Almost any child would like 
to know how many dishes of curds 
and whey Little Miss Muffet ate in 
aweek. Are there not many op- 
portunities in just that one verse? 
It must be remembered that no 
one method however good will 
apply to all of our children as a 
mass, for as we are not teachiny 
arithmetic so much as we are try- 
ing to teach children to think and 
reason things out for themselves, 
we must bear in mind that each 
child requires something .o suit his 
own particular needs. 
G. E. Morrell. 
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All discipline must be encourag- 
ing not discouraging, the child’s 
pathway must be one of expression 
not of repression. 

















